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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


The purpose of this little book is purely utilitarian: I wish 
it were not entirely so. When I wrote Vegetable Dishes and 
Salads six years ago for the British Growers’ Council, I made 
up my mind that one day I would elaborate the salad section 
into a book dealing at length with salads alone, and a fascinat- 
ing book it would have been. I have not yet lost hope of 
doing it, but peace and plenty will have to intervene. Mean- 
while this present collection of some two hundred simple 
salads has been made for two reasons: to help to popularize 
the salad as a main course of a war-time meal, and to assist, if 
even only very slightly, in the campaign to save as much fuel 
in the kitchen as possible. 

The English have never been salad-eaters, and when I 
think of the salads I used to eat, as a small boy under mute 
protest, when lunching out with friends near my boarding- 
school, I can well understand it. Even now I shudder to 
think of that massive wooden, silver-brimmed bow], in which 
a closest cut mixture of lettuce, beetroot, onion, cucumber, 
and tomato floated in a deep bath of sweetened vinegar and 
(I guess) water. If ever a salad was invented as an awful 
example, that was the one. No, we have never liked salads: 
even the delicious French fashion of eating a lettuce salad 
with roast chicken has been copied badly by us, and all we 
know now is a piece of gravy-sodden watercress wilting by 
the side of a little pool of watery bread sauce. Perhaps we are 
not such confirmed salad-haters as I think: it may be that 
we have never really tried to enjoy them. Pear] Adam, in her 
amusing and very often illuminating Kitchen Ranging, has a 
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word about the salad eater which may be quoted here, in 
some comfort to us, maybe: ‘Nebuchadnezzar was a reluc- 
tant salad-eater; the untravelled Scot refers to them as “‘ those 
uncooked greens”; the fleshless food-fadder eats hot fried 
potatoes with them, oblivious of the effect upon his revolted 
companions; America makes whole meals of them, when 
chicken or meat are the main ingredients; France eats them 
oily and Germany vinegary; the English salad has been criti- 
cized as “the infancy of mixed pickles”; and no American 
has dined if the meal has not included salad.’ 

Well, we are all going to include a salad now, if I read the 
signs of the times rightly. We may soon find outselves thrown 
back more and more upon vegetables as a staple diet, and I 
for one would infinitely prefer to eat them in quantity in the 
form of salad than in any other way; except green peas and 
new potatoes on which I could feed happily for ever! A 
pleasant salad, especially an uncooked one with some bread 
and cheese makes a good enough meal for anyone, and we 
have a simple prototype in the bread and cheese and raw 
onions which any country labourer could have been seen 
eating at midday in the times when onions were plentiful. 
Not that I would counsel such staggering simplicity for the 
ordinary palate, but among the recipes included in these 
pages, many salads will be found to appeal to all their readers, 
I hope. 

It might be as well to say a few words about the nutritive 
value of vegetables, though I do not want to stress this too 
hard, as I do not want anyone to think that Iam recommend- 
ing so Spartan a diet to the exclusion of others. But there are 
still many people who find it extremely difficult to believe 
that they can get as much nourishment from vegetables as 
from the other kinds of food to which we have always been 
used, that in the words I have quoted elsewhere, a salad may 
do you as much good as a steak-and-kidney pudding. I will 
not bother these doubters with comparative tables, but per- 
haps I may be allowed space to quote from Barbara Callow’s 
Food and Flealth, which is by far the most readable and help- 
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ful introduction to the science of nutrition that I know: 

‘Vegetables, like fruits, are an exceedingly valuable source 
of vitamin C; this applies not only to the salad vegetables, 
such as watercress, lettuce, and tomatoes, which we eat raw, 
but also to cooked vegetables such as potatoes (freshly-dug 
potatoes are especially good from this point of view), sprouts, 
asparagus, turnips, swedes, etc. It is true that this vitamin is 
gradually destroyed by heat, but rapidly boiled vegetables 
and tinned vegetables usually contain valuable amounts of 
vitamin C. In addition, green vegetables and yellow and 
orange coloured vegetables such as carrots contain vita- 
min A, and most vegetables contain vitamin B,. Besides sup- 
plying vitamins B,, C, and often pro-vitamin A as well, vege- 
tables contain a certain amount of carbohydrate (less than 2 
‘per cent in cooked leaf vegetables, and none at all in mush- 
rooms, but 20 per cent or more in boiled potatoes and boiled 
dried peas and beans), plant residues, and mineral salts. There 
is practically no fat in vegetables and hardly any protein, ex- 
cept that broad beans and fresh peas contain 4-5 per cent 
when cooked, and haricot beans and butter beans, dried peas 
and lentils when cooked contain 6-8 per cent of second-class 
protein. When vegetables are cooked in water, the fibrous 
cell-walls are softened. With starchy vegetables (potatoes, 
root vegetables, etc.), as with cereals, cooking makes the 
starch easier to digest. With all vegetables, both boiling and 
steaming lead to a loss of mineral salt, but this is not very 
serious even when the cooking water is thrown away.’ 

On this last point, I would advise readers when cooking 
vegetables for cooked salads to see that they keep the cook- 
ing water, which can be used afterwards for soup or for some 
other purpose for which vegetable stock is destined. 

Before saying a few words about the best methods of pre- 
paring a salad, I would like to add how useful some salads 
can be for using up remains of meat or fish. Some of these 
ways I have indicated in the following pages. We are inclined 
to get tired of fish or potato pie, and often our supply of fat 
makes the popular rissole or fritter impossible of accomplish- 
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ment. A mixed salad is a simple and cheap solution, and I 
recommend it. A great many quite delicious salads can be 
made with rice, but I have felt compelled to omit these alto- 
gether from the present collection for obvious reasons, 
though the use of rice in salads is an admirable way in nor- 
mal times of eating this pleasant food. For similar reasons I 
have had to limit myself very severely to the mention of cer- 
tain salad dressings, oil being practically unobtainable, cream 
entirely so, and eggs often prohibitive. This has somewhat 
limited my choice of salads in this collection, for I have had 
to confine myself to those in the making of which just ‘salad 
dressing’ can be used, and I have offered a number of dress- 
ings simple to make at the end of the bodk. I have been un- 
able to mention those delicious dressings like the cream-and- 
mustard dressing which blends so admirably with celeriac, 
for example, or the oil and lemon dressing which makes a 
different salad of watercress. The affinities of certain dress- 
ings to certain salad ingredients is a larger subject which I 
should like to deal with if ever this book can be extended to 
cover the whole field of salad, as I hope one day it may be. It 
is true that I have mentioned French dressing here and there 
throughout the book, but this is for the benefit of those 
happy few who may still have some oil in their store-cup- 
boards, though they will be very few, I fear. Neither have I 
given directions for making this dressing, nor for Mayon- 
naise, since these can be found in any good cookery book. 
But I can say without hesitation that either of these dressings, 
when obtainable, is to be preferred to the dressings I have 
given, though these are by no means to be sneezed at. I 
would like to add, however, that it is as well, when using 
these cooked dressings, to mix the salad as near as possible 
to the time of eating, for fear of rapid dryness. Nothing, or 
very few things, can be so revolting in appearance as a potato 
salad dressed in this way that has been allowed to stand. 
And this brings me to my next point, and that is that in 
order to eat a salad at its best, a good deal of care should be 
exercised in the making of it. In the usual way salad-making 
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has its compensations against ordinary cooking in that you 
do not dirty so many utensils with a consequent relief in the 
business of washing-up pots and pans afterwards, so we need 
not begrudge a little extra care in its preparation. Let me take 
cooked vegetables first. Unless you are using up cooked 
vegetables (which is never so good as cooking them freshly 
for this purpose), be careful to see that the root vegetables 
ate never overcooked. If anything, they should be slightly 
undercooked, so that there is still something to ‘bite’ in 
them. This applies particularly to cauliflower, which should 
be quite firm and, if you take my advice, cooked in flowerets 
and not as a whole vegetable and divided afterwards. Carrots 
and turnips, and potatoes, too, should be diced before cook- 
ing, and then cooked very gently until they are just done. If 
economy demands it, such vegetables as these three can all 
be cooked together in the same pan, if they are to be mixed 
afterwards, and on no account should the liquid in which 
they are cooked be thrown away. Keep it for a soup, a sauce, 
or to use as stock in some other dish. If potatoes are cooked 
before being cut up or diced, the best way is to steam or boil 
them in their skins, peeling them and cutting them up while 
they are still hot. And of course any of these vegetables can 
be steamed, if preferred, instead of boiled: it is a matter of 
individual taste. By the way, you will have often read that 
cooked salads, especially potato salad should be dressed 
while it is still hot. (I would add to this that potato salad is 
quite excellent when eaten warm), but this warm dressing 
applies only to a dressing made with oil and vinegar, and 
disastrous results will ensue if a similar attempt is made with 
the kind of dressings I have given in my last chapter. All 
cooked vegetables should be dressed when quite cold and, of 
course, thoroughly drained. A watery salad is nearly as re- 
pulsive as a dressed and dried-up one. 

Before I come to the lettuce, which is the c/ou of the whole 
matter, let me mention just two other vegetables that present 
difficulties. The first is beetroot. Too many salads have been 
spoiled by the admixture of beetroot to the other vegetables 
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It bleeds all over the others, and we have unpleasantly purple- 
streaked pieces of potato, and smeared bits of lettuce which 
make the salad bow! look more like a kitchen accident than 
an appetizing dish. The best thing to do with beetroot, un- 
less it is definitely mixed in in such a way that its bloodstains 
ate not noticeable, is to use it as a garnish, either in tiny 
cubes or long thin strips, arranging it in little heaps round 
the edge or as one large heap on top. The second uncom- 
fortable vegetable (though I should prefer to call it a fruit) 
is the tomato. This, too, is inclined to leak over the other 
ingredients, its juice giving them a slimy appearance and its 
pips disfiguring the whole composition. Either serve it sepa- 
rately, or press out the juice and pips (this liquid can be used 
afterwards for some other purpose), and simply use the 
flesh alone, cut up in cubes or strips. Tomatoes should gener- 
ally be peeled first, but many people rightly like the flavour 
of the skin, and so no general rule should be made here. 
Onion and garlic may next be mentioned as a preparatory 
measure in making some salads. The American salad-maker 
recommends the use of a wooden salad bowl, which like the 
classic omelette-pan, should never be washed, but only 
rubbed over with soft paper after each salad has been con- 
sumed. In this way the wood becomes impregnated with the 
flavours of innumerable salads, thus imparting a faint but 
very definite flavour to each new one as it is made. But I 
doubt whether this would appeal to the English housewife, 
whose faithfulness to the washing-up bowl might make her 
look with suspicion on anything unwashed, and it is better 
to introduce these flavours to each salad as it is made. The 
simplest way, of course, is simply to rub round the sides and 
bottom of the bowl with a cut onion or clove of garlic. 
Coarser palates will enjoy a few spring onions actually mixed 
into, or garnishing, the salad, but they need rather a strong 
digestion, too! Soyer, I think it was, when asked how it was 
that he was able to impart so fine and evasive a flavour of 
garlic into his salads, replied that he first chewed a little bit of 
garlic, and then breathed on them! A stronger flavour of gar- 
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lic can be achieved by rubbing a crust of bread (the French 
call it, for some unknown reason, a chapon) with garlic, and 
putting this into a bow] while the salad is actually mixed. In 
view of the scarcity of onions, I have suggested adding a few 
drops of onion flavouring to the salad, preferably by mixing 
it with the dressing, and this will be found quite pleasing to 
some. 

As we are not dealing with French dressing, owing to the 
absence of salad oil, I shall not deal now with the mixing of 
the salad, although this is an art in itself, and may make or 
mar a salad dressed in this way, so I shall simply add a few 
words about preparing the lettuce or simpler green vegetable 
for use in the salad. The first question to be settled is whether 
the lettuce shall be washed or not. Two provisos operate 
here: if you grow your own lettuce and in certain circum- 
stances grow them under cloches, then there is no need 
whatever to wash them: in fact it would be a great pity to do 
so, and it will save you a great deal of trouble. Provided that 
the lettuce is crisp and clean, all you need do is to wipe the 
leaves carefully to see that there are no green fly or other in- 
sects in the salad. If it must be washed, and it is perhaps as 
well to make it a rule to wash all bought lettuces, then do 
this quickly, preferably under a running tap, leaf by leaf. You 
then want to get the water out of the leaves as quickly as 
possible, and as I do not suppose you have got a panier a 
salade, that sort of wire-mesh basket which visitors to France 
have been astonished to see French housewives swinging 
madly round and round outside the kitchen door, the next 
best thing is to gather the leaves inside a clean cloth, swing- 
ing this so as to shake out as much water as possible without 
bruising the leaves, and then hanging it up on the clothes 
line or in a cool draught, for the leaves to dry. If you have 
any doubt about the dryness of the leaves, then dress the 
salad in an ordinary bow], transferring it to the salad-bow] as 
soon as it is done. By this means any watery remains will stay 
in the first bowl. The dressing of a salad, whatever dressing 
you use, should never be perfunctory. See that the dressing 
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is well distributed throughout the salad, and if you are add- 
ing any garnish like chopped parsley or other herbs, do this 
before the dressing is mixed in. Above all, see that your let- 
tuce or other greenstuff is as fresh as possible: the fresher the 
lettuce, the better the salad. If it is absolutely essential to 
keep the lettuce or other salad plants before using them, this 
can be done if you keep them hanging in a damp cloth, or in 
the special container provided in most refrigerators, or even 
on the cold stone floor of a larder. But do not keep in water. 

Lastly, on no account should green salads be cut up with 
a knife. Even if you use a silver or stainless steel knife, it 
will only bruise the edges of the greens where they are cut. 
It is no trouble to,pull the leaves apart with the fingers, and 
besides this method greatly improves the appearance of the 
salad, I think. When mixing with the dressing, use two 
wooden spoons, lifting the leaves lightly so that each gets 
some of the dressing: the same kind of spoon is best for 
cooked salads, too, and these have to be handled even more 
carefully so that the little cubes or pieces do not get at all 
mashed. | 

If these very simple instructions are carried out, and a few 
experiments made with the salads in this book, I am quite 
sure that those readers who are not already confirmed salad- 
eaters will become, as our modern slang has it, ‘salad-con- 
scious’, with a resultant benefit both to the health and to 
their pockets. But I hope the day is not far distant when I 
shall be able to make this into a real salad book, to initiate 
the novices into the real joys of salad-making and salad- 
eating. 


Holmbury St. Mary, 
7 February 1943. 


AMBROSE HEATH 
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SALADS 


ALSATIAN SALAD 


Cut plenty of cold waxy potatoes into small pieces or cubes, 
and mix them with any or all of the following that you like: 
small pieces of cold cooked beef, lamb or veal, ham or bacon, 
anchovies or herrings in oil cut in dice, beetroot, pickled 
gherkins, and so on. Sprinkle at the last with chopped onion 
or onion flavouring and chopped parsley. French dressing if 
possible, otherwise salad dressing. 


APPLE AND BEETROOT SALAD 


Dice a large cooked beetroot, two large cooked potatoes, 
and two large apples peeled and cored. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste, and bind with salad dressing. If you can add 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of capers, you should do so. 


APPLE AND CELERIAC SALAD 


If no celeriac, celery could be used instead. Scoop out the 
inside of the apples, leaving the shells. Cut the apple flesh 
into small pieces, and prepare about the same amount of raw 
celeriac or of celery in the same way. Blend together with 
salad dressing, put back into each apple, which serve accom- 
panied by a leaf or two of lettuce or other green salading. 


“APPLE AND TOMATO SALAD 


Take equal quantities of eating apples and ripe tomatoes; 
skin the tomatoes and cut them in quarters; peel, core, and 


quarter the apples. Put them into the salad bow] with a tea- 
spoonful of castor sugar sprinkled over them and a tiny 
pinch of salt, and moisten carefully with two or three table- 
spoonfuls of salad dressing. 


APPLE AND WALNUT SALAD 


Mix together half and half quantities of skinned walnuts 
and diced peeled and cored apples. Bind with salad dressing, 
and serve on lettuce. Other nuts could be used instead of wal- 
nuts, if that will help matters nowadays. 


ARTICHOKE AND POTATO SALAD 


Cut two cooked Jerusalem artichokes, two potatoes, a 
turnip, and a raw peeled and cored apple into dice, and slice 
half a head of raw celery. Sprinkle with a little chopped pars- 
ley, dress with salad dressing, and serve on a bed of water- 
cress. 


ARTICHOKE, BEAN, AND TOMATO SALAD 


Mix equal parts of thin strips of cooked Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, French or runner beans, and raw tomato flesh. Dress 
with salad dressing. 


ARTICHOKE SALAD 


Boil the Jerusalem artichokes, and when they are cold, cut 
them up in slices or smallish pieces. Add some chopped pars- 
ley, and dress them with salad dressing. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD 


Cold cooked asparagus tips are arranged in lettuce leaves 
dressed with salad dressing, and just lightly sprinkled with 
chervil or, failing that, with parsley. 
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BAKED BEAN SALAD 


Mix two breakfastcupfuls of tinned beans with a teacupful 
of finely chopped celery or raw cabbage, whichever you pre- 
fer, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Dress with salad dressing, 
and serve on a bed of lettuce. 


BAKED POTATO SALAD (1) 


Bake the potatoes in their jackets, remove the inside, and 
cut it up when cold into small pieces. Mix these pieces with 
the same quantity of peeled, cored, and diced apple, season 
with salt and pepper, bind with salad dressing and heap back 
into the potato cases to serve, sprinkling each with a little 
chopped parsley. 


BAKED POTATO SALAD (2) 


As above, but use celery instead of apple. 


BAKED POTATO SALAD (3) 


As (1), but use tomatoes instead of apples. 


BARCELONA SALAD 


Pile up in the middle of a dish a heap of match-stick strips 
of cooked beetroot and French or runner beans dressed with 
salad dressing, and sprinkle at the last with chopped chives 
of young spring onions, or even with parsley. Make a border 
of lettuce round the heap, and serve. 


BEAN SALAD, MIXED 


Mix cold haricot beans with cold French or runner beans, 
and dress with salad dressing, French if possible. A touch of 
parsley and of onion may be added, and some strips of to- 
mato flesh, if liked. 
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BEEF SALAD 


Cold beef, boiled or roast, can be used up like this. Cut the 
beef into small dice, and put it into a salad bowl with a diced 
peeled and cored apple, two tomatoes skinned and cut up, 
three chopped fillets of anchovy, and half an onion finely 
minced. If you cannot get these last two, use onion flavouring 
and anchovy essence in the salad dressing with which you 
will now bind the salad, after seasoning the ingredients with 
salt and pepper. 


BEETROOT AND CHICORY SALAD (1) 


Mix a diced cooked beetroot with some sliced chicory, 
and put it in a border of sliced cooked potato, Dress with 
salad dressing to which you have added a few drops of onion 
flavouring, and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


BEETROOT AND CHICORY SALAD (2) 


An excellent combination of flavours. Dice the beetroot 
and slice the chicory, and dress with salad dressing to which 
you have added just a touch of made mustard. 


BEETROOT AND CUCUMBER SALAD 


Sliced cooked beetroot is arranged on a bed of watercress, 
with a row of cucumber slices overlapping on each side. 


BEETROOT AND DANDELION SALAD 


Mix very young leaves, or the blanched hearts, of dande- 
lions with about an equal quantity of cubed cooked beetroot. 
Dress with French dressing, if possible, otherwise a salad 


dressing. 
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BEETROOT AND HARICOT BEAN SALAD 


Cook some haricot beans, flavouring the liquor well, and 
when they are cooked, well drained, and cold, bind them 
with salad dressing..Arrange a heap of these in a ring of 
cooked beetroot slices, and hand a lettuce salad separately. 
Sprinkle the beans with a little chopped parsley. 


BEETROOT AND HORSERADISH SALAD 


Chop up a cooked beetroot coarsely, and mix it in a salad 
bow] with a small handful of grated horseradish. Just cover 
with boiling tarragon waneeat, and set aside for at least 
twelve hours. 


BEETROOT AND MINT SALAD 


Arrange thin slices of cooked beetroot on lettuce, sprinkle 
with finely chopped mint, and dress with salad dressing. 


BEETROOT AND ONION SALAD 


This salad is made with two parts of cooked beetroot 
which has lain some time in vinegar and one part thinly 
sliced onion or chopped spring onions. Dress with sulad 
dressing. 


BEETROOT SALAD (1) 


Add to the slices of beetroot a little very finely minced 
onion, thin onion rings, or a few drops of onion flavouring, 
and instead of steeping it in vinegar, moisten it with salad 
dressing, with a sprinkling of chopped parsley on top. 


BEETROOT SALAD (2) 


Mix thin slices of cooked beetroot with thinly sliced 
radishes and chopped onion or shallot, and dress with a 
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mixture of vinegar, salt, pepper, a little sugar, chopped bay- 
leaf, and a little beetroot juice. When available a few caraway 
seeds may also be added. 


BEETROOT SALAD (3) 


Arrange slices of cooked beetroot in a dish, moisten them 
with salad dressing, and garnish with tufts of scraped horse- 
radish. 


BEGGAR’S SALAD 


In a salad bow! first rubbed with onion or garlic, put a 
slice of bread and butter or margarine cut in dice, some sliced 
tomato, shredded celery, and lettuce torn into small pieces. 
Dress with salad dressing. 


BROAD BEAN SALAD 


Dress cold young broad beans with French dressing, if 
possible, otherwise with some salad dressing, and sprinkle 
with chopped summer savoury, or parsley, or a very little 
fresh thyme. In days of plenty this salad would be decorated 
with sieved hard-boiled egg-yolks and chopped-up whites. 


BROCCOLI SALAD 


The young heads of sprouting broccoli, if cooked care- 
fully like asparagus and kept whole, make an admirable 
salad, especially if the white sprouting broccoli is used, al- 
though the purple is just as good except in appearance. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS SALAD 


Cook some nice tight little Brussels sprouts, keeping them 
firm, and when they are cold and well drained, toss them 
lightly in a little salad dressing, and serve them decorated 
with match-sticks of beetroot. 
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BUTTER BEAN SALAD 


See Haricot Bean Salad (page 36), using butter beans in- 
stead, and sprinkling with chopped chervil, if you can; other- 
wise with parsley. A few cut-up cooked French or runner 
beans can be added, if liked. 


CABBAGE AND APPLE COLESLAW 


Mix together two breakfastcupfuls of shredded raw cab- 
bage, one cup of diced peeled and cored apple, and enough 
salad dressing to moisten, adding salt and pepper to taste. 


CABBAGE AND CARROT SALAD 


Make a cabbage salad according to one of the recipes al- 
ready given, and when ready, add some grated raw carrot. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY SALAD 


This is a cabbage salad with the addition of finely cut 
celery, using either half and half, or one part celery to two 
of cabbage. ) 


CABBAGE AND TOMATO SALAD 
Prepare a savoy as in Cabbage Salad (2). On this bed of cab- 


bage, arrange some skinned tomatoes, quartered and masked 


with more salad dressing. 


CABBAGE, CELERY, AND APPLE SALAD 


Add finely chopped celery and peeled and cored apple, in 
the propottions you like, to any cabbage salad. 
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CABBAGE SALAD (1) 


Shred a quarter of a raw cabbage heart finely, and mix it 
with a chopped cored, but not peeled, dessert apple, and a 
heart of celery. Dress with salad dressing to which you have 
added a drop or two of onion flavouring, and serve gar- 
nished with sliced tomatoes. 


CABBAGE SALAD (2) 


Take the heart of a small white savoy, wash it very well 
indeed, remove the stalks and hard parts, and shred it up as 
finely as you can. Then moisten with salad dressing, and 
serve. 


CABBAGE SALAD (3) 


Make a salad with the heart of a savoy as above, but in- 
stead of using salad dressing, moisten it with a rather sweet 
mint sauce. 


CABBAGE SALAD (4) 


Cut a young white or red cabbage into very thin slices, and 
slice also half a dozen cooking apples (peeled and cored) and 
two onions. (If you cannot spare the onions, then add onion 
flavouring to the dressing.) Mix very well with salad dressing 
and serve on lettuce leaves. 


CABBAGE SALAD (;5) 


Slice the heart of a white cabbage very finely. Mix a pint of 
these shreds with half a pint of skinned and sliced tomatoes, 
and one raw leek very finely chopped. Mix well with a salad 
dressing, and finish by sprinkling with chopped parsley. 
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CABBAGE SALAD (6) 


Use the heart of a cabbage, and shred the leaves from the 
stems. See that the leaves are shredded as finely as possible, 
and toss them in a salad dressing just before serving. 


CARDINAL’S SALAD 


Arrange the leaves of two lettuces and a bunch of water- 
cress in a salad bowl, and put in the middle a mixture of two 
large cold beetroots cut in strips, a dozen radishes chopped 
up and a sliced cucumber, mixed with salad dressing. 


CARROT AND APPLE SALAD 


Slice a peeled and cored apple thinly, arrange these on a 
bed of lettuce, and sprinkle with a teacupful of grated raw 
carrot. Finally pour over some salad dressing. 


CARROT AND PEA SALAD 


Mix together equal quantities of cooked green peas and 
cooked young carrots cut in small pieces about the size of the 
peas. Bind with salad dressing, and serve sprinkled with 
chopped parsley or mint. 


CARROT AND MINT SALAD 


Arrange thin strips of cooked carrot on lettuce, sprinkle 
with chopped mint, and dress with salad dressing. 


CARROT AND POTATO SALAD 


Grate some raw carrot over any potato salad (see page 41). 
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CARROT AND RADISH SALAD 


Arrange some lettuce on a dish or salad bow], and put on 
it a mixture of thin slices of uncooked carrot and radish (half 
and half) dressed with salad dressing to which you have 
added a few drops of onion flavouring. 


CARROT AND RAISIN SALAD 


Mix together a cup of grated raw carrot and a quarter of a 
cup of seeded raisins (or sultanas). Dress with salad dressing, 
and serve on a bed of lettuce or watercress. 


CARROT, CELERY, AND PEA SALAD 


Mix together equal quantities of diced cooked carrot and 
celery and cooked green peas. Moisten with salad dressing, 
and sprinkle with chopped mint. Serve on lettuce or water- 
cress. 


CARROT SALAD (1) 


Scrape six large carrots, and wash them well in cold water. 
Cut them in slices and cook them until just tender. Then 
drain and dry them, put them into a salad bowl, and dress 
them with a little white vinegar, some finely chopped onion 
and celery, and two bay leaves. A few drops of onion flavour- 
ing may replace the onions, if necessary. 


CARROT SALAD (2) 


Grate some raw carrot over lettuce, and serve with French 
dressing, if possible, otherwise some other salad dressing. 
Chopped parsley may be added. 


CARROT SALAD (3) 


Put some nice lettuce leaves in the bottom of the salad 
bowl, and arrange on them the rest of the lettuce nicely 


shredded. Now grate half a dozen young carrots on to the 
lettuce, and lastly half a dozen finely sliced spring onions. 
Dress with salad dressing, and garnish with radishes. The 
sliced onions may be omitted if a little onion flavouring is 
added to the dressing. 


CARROT SALAD (4) 


Mix together a breakfastcupful of grated raw carrot and 
one cupful of chopped raw onion and radish together. If you 
cannot use onion, then take half a cupful of chopped radishes, 
and add onion flavouring to the dressing. Mix well together 
and moisten with salad dressing before serving on lettuce 
leaves. A little chopped parsley might be added at the last 


moment. 
CARROT SALAD (5) 


This is rather an amusing way of making it. Wash and 
scrape the carrots, and cut slivers from them in the same way 
as you would sharpen a pencil. Pile these thin shavings in a 
bowl, and cover them with salad dressing, sprinkling after- 
wards with chopped parsley or mint, if you wish. 


CAULIFLOWER AND ASPARAGUS SALAD 


The small asparagus will do for this, and it is not neces- 
sary only to use the tips, but to cut the whole spears when 
cooked into short lengths. Have about an equal amount of 
cold cooked cauliflowerets and asparagus, mix them carefully 
together, dressing them with salad dressing. This salad can 
be served plainly or on a bed of lettuce. 


CAULIFLOWER AND TOMATO SALAD 


Arrange a heap of cooked cauliflowerets in a salad bowl, 
and make a border of half a pound of tomatoes, quartered, 
round them. Dress with salad dressing and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 
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CAULIFLOWER SALAD (1) 


Cook the cauliflower until just done, but not at all soft, 
and divide it into flowerets. (Or perhaps it is better to divide 
it into flowerets before cooking.) Put these into a bowl, and 
add a small cooked beetroot cut in small dice and a few 
leaves from the heart of a raw cabbage finely shredded. Dress 
with salad dressing (to which you may add a touch of onion 
flavouring if you like), and serve sprinkled with chopped 
parsley. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (2) 


Cook the cauliflowerets, so that they are still firm when 
done; drain them and let them get cold. Then dress them 
with salad dressing, to which you have added a little finely 
minced fresh mint. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (3) 


Mix together lightly some cooked cauliflowerets, tomatoes 
sliced, and cubed beetroot, and dress with salad dressing 
flavoured with onion. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (4) 


Arrange the cauliflower, divided up into flowerets, in a 
dish, and pour salad dressing over it. Surround it with quar- 
tered tomatoes and green peas, and scatter a little chopped 
mint on top. If liked, the dish may first be rubbed with onion, 
ora little onion flavouring can be introduced into the dressing. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (5) 


Have ready some cold cooked cauliflowerets, a few slices 
of skinned tomato, and a little cubed cooked beetroot. Rub 
the salad bow] lightly witha cut clove of garlic, before mixing 
the vegetables together with a moistening of salad dressing. 
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CAULIFLOWER SALAD (6) 


Arrange the cooked cauliflower in a dish, and cover it 
with salad dressing into which you have mixed some finely 
chopped cooked shrimps. Garnish the dish round the cauli- 
flower with little heaps of picked shrimps, alternated when 
the season permits with heaps of green peas. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (7) 


Arrange the cooked cauliflowerets in a dish when cold, and 
dress them simply with a mint sauce with plenty of finely 
chopped mint in it. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD (8) 


Those with a partiality for uncooked vegetables may like 
to try this raw salad. Grate the uncooked flowers of the cauli- 
flower and mix them with an equal part of grated radishes. 
Make a bed of lettuce, dress the cauliflower and radish with 
salad dressing, and pile it on the lettuce. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 


CELERIAC AND POTATO SALAD 


Mix together equal parts of sliced new potatoes and cele- 
riac, bind with salad dressing, and serve sprinkled with 
mixed herbs or chopped parsley. 


CELERIAC SALAD (SALADE WALDORF) 


Strips of raw celeriac, strips of rather sharp raw apple, 
cored and peeled, and fresh walnuts coarsely chopped, all 
moistened with salad dressing. 
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CELERIAC SALAD 


Peel and cut the celeriac into very fine match-stick strips. 
Serve dressed with salad dressing to which you have added a 
little made mustard. 


CELERY AND APPLE SALAD 


Cut celery and peeled and cored apple into thin strips, mix 
them together and dress them with salad dressing flavoured 
with tomato sauce or purée. 


CELERY AND CHEESE SALAD 


Open the hearts of two or three good heads of celery, and 
stuff the hollow part of each stick with a well-worked mix- 
ture of grated cheese and margarine seasoned with a little 
salt and pepper, preferably cayenne. Then press the sticks 
back again, so that the heads assume their original shape, 
scrape off any bits of the cheese mixture which may have 
been squeezed through, and serve the heads on a flat dish. 
You will then cut them across to serve them, so that each 
person has as it were a cross-section of the head with its sur- 
prising stuffing. 


CELERY AND WALNUT SALAD 


When walnuts can be obtained, a mixture of one part wal- 
nuts broken in half and two-thirds celery cut small makes an 
excellent salad; to be dressed with salad dressing and served 
on lettuce leaves, 


CELERY, ENDIVE, AND APPLE SALAD 


Cut the celery into match strips, and do the same to as 
much peeled and cored apple. Toss these in salad dressing, 
and setve in a bed of endive leaves. 


CELERY LEAF SALAD 


The tender green leaves of celery plants make an admirable 
salad, if they are left in water for a short while beforehand to 
crisp up. They should certainly be tried, as they are too often 
thrown away as being of no use. 


CELERY SALAD 


Use the inside leaves of celery for this pleasant salad. Crisp 
them a little in water, then break them in pieces, and toss 
them in a salad dressing. Pile in the middle of two concentric 
rings of cooked beetroot and potato slices, each with a thread 
of dressing poured over them. 


CHEESE AND PARSNIP SALAD 


Skin cooked parsnips, take out the middle, and cut the 
fleshy part into cubes. Cut in cubes some Cheddar cheese 
also, and dress these together with salad dressing, serving on 
a bed of green salad. 


CHEESE AND TOMATO SALAD (1) 


Skin and cut up three tomatoes, and mix them with two 
small lettuces. Mix with two ounces of grated cheese, and 
dress with salad dressing. 


CHEESE AND TOMATO SALAD (2) 


Mix some very small cubes of Cheddar cheese with pieces 
of tomato, and dress them with salad dressing to which you 
have added a little made mustard. Then serve the mixture on 
a bed of lettuce or other green salad. 
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CHEESE AND TOMATO SALAD (3) 


Cut some large tomatoes into thin slices, and arrange them 
in a flat dish, overlapping each other, and sprinkle each slice 
with a little grated cheese. Pour over a little salad dressing, 
and garnish, if you like, with mustard and cress, or water- 
cress. 


CHEESE SALAD 


Make a salad with lettuce and tomatoes, dress it, and 
sprinkle the top with grated cheese. 


CHICORY AND APPLE SALAD 


Mix together equal parts of cut-up apple and chicory sliced 
in rings, and bind them with a salad dressing. 


CHICORY AND HARICOT BEAN SALAD 


Make a chicory salad as above, and when just ready, mix 
in some cooked haricot beans. 


CHIFFONADE SALAD 


Finely shredded celery, short lengths of Cos lettuce, small 
quarters of tomatoes, and little sprigs of watercress arranged 
on lettuce. Dress with salad dressing. 


CORN SALAD AND BEETROOT SALAD 


The charming little Corn Salad or Lamb’s Lettuce makes 
an excellent salad by itself, but it is more often mixed with 
cooked beetroot; and in the famous Sa/ade Lorefte, it is mixed 
with beetroot and celery as well. Try it, if you know anyone 
who grows it. If not, try growing some yourself. It offers 
plenty of green salading in winter, 


CREOLE VEGETABLE SALAD 


Cut into fine strips one cooked carrot, a breakfastcupful 
of cooked French or runner beans, and three small cooked 
beetroots, and mix them with a teacupful of cooked green 
peas. Dress with French dressing if possible, otherwise use 
salad dressing. 


CURRIED BEAN SALAD 


Mix cold haricot beans (or cold tinned baked beans) with 
salad dressing flavoured with curry powder, and serve on 
lettuce leaves, sprinkling the top with chopped parsley or 
chives. 


DANDELION AND BEETROOT SALAD 


Mix a pint of young dandelion leaves with cubes of cooked 
beetroot, and dress with salad dressing. 


DANDELION AND LETTUCE SALAD 


Some people find that the leaves of the dandelion are too 
bitter for their taste. In that case, they should be mixed with 
an equal quantity of lettuce leaves. 


DANDELION SALAD 


Chop up coarsely a teacupful of young dandelion leaves, 
and mix them with two thinly sliced spring onions. Dress 
lightly with salad dressing, and serve surrounded by sliced 
tomatoes. When tomatoes are out of season, thinly sliced 
potatoes can be used instead. 


DUTCH AUTUMN SALAD 


Cook separately equal amounts of celeriac and Jerusalem 
artichokes. Drain them well, and cut them in thin slices, and 


dress with salad dressing. In peace-time large peeled Brazil 
nuts, also thinly sliced, should be mixed with the other two 
vegetables, 


ENDIVE SALAD 


The greeny-white curly leaves of endive are dressed in the 
same way as lettuce, but the French wisely rub the salad 
bow] first with a cut clove of garlic, or put a small crust 
rubbed with garlic in the bottom of the bowl. It imparts a 
flavour which is particularly delicious with the slightly bitter 
taste of the endive—so long as you don’t dislike garlic. 


ENGLISH SALAD 


Usually dressed with oil and vinegar, this monumental 
salad eats well, as the old books say, with salad dressing in- 
stead. Mix together two shredded lettuces, a bunch of water- 
cress, a handful of mustard and cress, a bunch of radishes 
sliced, and a few spring onions finely sliced: dress and serve 
garnished with sliced tomatoes. What! No beetroot? 


ENGLISH WINTER SALAD 


Dice of cooked potato, cooked carrot and turnip, raw 
apple and celery, all mixed with salad dressing to which you 
have added a few drops of onion flavouring. 


FARMHOUSE SALAD 


A French farmhouse, this, that provides a salad made by 
mixing pickled red cabbage, well drained, sliced cold pota- 
toes, and celeriac with salad dressing. Excellent. 
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FISH AND APPLE SALAD 


An American recipe. Use equal parts of flaked cooked fish 
of any kind, but not herring or mackerel, and mix with the 
same amount of diced peeled and cored tart apple. Dress, and 
serve in a bed of lettuce. 


FISH AND CUCUMBER SALAD 


Mix together, with salad dressing, a breakfastcupful and a 
half of flaked cooked fish, half a cupful each of diced cucum- 
ber and celery, half a dozen chopped radishes and half a 
small lettuce shredded. Add a small onion finely chopped, if 
you can: otherwise add a little onion flavouring to the 
dressing. 


FISH SALAD (1) 


Make a nest of lettuce leaves in a salad dish, and arrange 
on them a pound of cold cooked fish, flaked in large pieces 
each of which is coated with thick salad dressing. Sprinkle a 
few chopped capers over all, and garnish with tomato slices 
(or potato slices), and small bits of anchovy fillets. An alter- 
native to this last would be to mix a little anchovy essence 
with your salad dressing. 


FISH SALAD (2) 


Mix together, with salad dressing, about a pound of cold 
flaked fish, half a pound of apples, peeled, cored, and cut in 
cubes, the same of potatoes also in cubes, a bunch of radishes 
sliced, and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, chervil, and 
finely chopped onion or chives. Failing these last three, use 
parsley alone, and add a little onion flavouring to the dress- 
ing, which may also have an added touch of anchovy essence, 
if you like the salad rather fishy. 
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FISH SALAD (3) 


Flake up the remains of any kind of cooked white fish, and 
add an equal amount of skinned tomatoes cut in small pieces. 
Sprinkle the mixture with chopped parsley, and bind with a 
salad dressing to which you have added a little onion flavour- 
ing, and also a little anchovy essence. | 


FISH SALAD (4) 


Flake the cold fish rather largely, bind it with a little salad 
dressing to which you have added a spot of onion flavouring, 
and serve in a bed of lettuce, the fish sprinkled very lightly 
with very finely chopped fennel. 


FISH SALAD (5) 


Flake up some cold fish and mix it carefully with an equal 
amount of diced cold potato, moistening with salad dressing 
to which you have added some horseradish sauce or finely 
grated raw horseradish. Serve in a bed of green. 


FLEMISH SALAD 


Mix together equal quantities of cooked Brussels sprouts, 
sliced boiled potatoes, cooked cauliflowerets, sliced beetroot, 
and chopped, peeled and cored apples, with one or two 
cooked bloaters or red herrings finely flaked. Dress with 
salad dressing just before serving. 


FRENCH BEAN AND APPLE SALAD 


Mix together two and a half breakfastcupfuls of cooked 
and sliced French or runner beans, half a teacupful of diced 
cooking apple, a teacupful of chopped heart of cabbage 
(raw), half a teaspoonful of salt, and enough salad dressing 
to moisten. Serve on a green salad. 
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FRENCH BEAN AND POTATO SALAD 


Dice some cold new potatoes, and cut some cooked 
French or runner beans into small pieces. Moisten with 
salad dressing, and garnish if you like with mustard and cress 
or watercress. A touch of onion flavouring may well be 
added to the dressing, and if you can get hold of a few late 
asparagus tips, these when cooked can be mixed in also. 


FRENCH BEAN SALAD 


Cold French beans should be mixed with a little finely 
chopped parsley and raw onion (or a few drops of onion fla- 
vouring), and dressed with French dressing if possible, other- 
wise some other salad dressing. 


GREEN PEA AND BEAN SALAD 


Have ready some cold green peas, and cut up some cooked 
French or runner beans into small pieces about the size of a 
pea, so that you have equal amounts of each. Mix these to- 
gether with a little salad dressing, and put them into a salad 
bow! which you have first lightly rabbed with a cut clove of 
garlic. Sprinkle with chopped parsley, and if you like, gar- 
nish with cooked beetroot, though to my mind this is un- 
necessary. 


GREEN PEA SALAD 


Cold green peas make one of the coolest and most exqui- 
site salads of all. Simply dress them with salad dressing—not 
too much—and serve them with a few leaves of lettuce. You 
can sprinkle them very lightly indeed with a little mint or 
parsley, if you like. 
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HARICOT BEAN AND SORREL SALAD 


I have found that a haricot bean salad, plainly cooked and 
not tinned ones, mixed with thin strips of raw sorrel makes 
a very good mixture, the slight acidity of the sorrel contrast- 
ing very pleasantly with the starchiness of the cold beans. 
Salad dressing, of course. 


HARICOT BEAN SALAD 


Cold haricot beans make an excellent salad: mix with 
chopped parsley and finely chopped spring onion (or rub the 
bow] with garlic), and moisten with salad dressing. 


ITALIAN SALAD (1) 


Slice a carrot and turnip and cook them in boiling stock. 
When they are cold, cut them up and mix them with two 
large cold potatoes, also cut in strips, a beetroot cut in 
pieces, and a little chopped leek or onion. Dress with salad 
dressing, and garnish with watercress. 


ITALIAN SALAD (2) 


Mix together equal parts of carrots, turnips, potatoes, and 
beetroot, Brussels sprouts, French or runner beans, and 
sprigs of cauliflower, all cooked. Dress with salad dressing. 
(In peace-time, Tartare sauce would be used for the dressing.) 


KOHL RABI SALAD 


Cold cooked kohl rabi, cut in slices and mixed with salad 
dressing, makes an excellent salad, especially if served with 
cold mutton or lamb. 
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LEEK AND TOMATO SALAD 


Cut some cold cooked leeks into neat even pieces; skin a 
large tomato or two and cut into slices. Break a lettuce in 
pieces and lay on it alternately the leeks and tomatoes, dress- 
ing with salad dressing, and sprinkling with parsley or (if you 
have them) chives and tarragon. In normal days this could 
be enhanced by a garnish of anchovy fillets, shrimps, or 


prawns. 


LEEK SALAD 


Cook some leeks (better if they are young ones) in boiling 
salted water until they are just tender, then let them get cold. 
Drain them well, and dress with French dressing, if possible, 
otherwise some other salad dressing. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. 


LENTIL SALAD 


Mix together a pint of cooked lentils, a quarter of a pint of 
shredded celery, and a tablespoonful of finely chopped onion. 
Moisten with salad dressing, and serve on a bed of green 
salad. You will not need the onion if plenty of that pungent 
flavour has been used in cooking the lentils: or you could 
add a few drops of onion flavouring to the dressing. 


LETTUCE AND SORRELL SALAD 


The inclusion of a few strips of young sorrel leaves in a 
lettuce, or even in a mixed vegetable salad, gives it a piquancy 
much appreciated by many. 


LETTUCE, BEETROOT, AND ONION SALAD 


Put the lettuce leaves in the salad bow] with the cubed 
beetroot, and dress with salad dressing which has been fla- 
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voured with onion. If you can get onions, then leave the fla- 
vour out of the dressing, and sprinkle the lettuce and beet- 
root with finely chopped onion or shallot before dressing the 
salad. 


LETTUCE SALAD 


Few salads are more delicious than a plain lettuce salad 
which has been sprinkled before dressing with a mixture of 
garden herbs; even parsley and chives; parsley, chives, and 
fennel; parsley and mint; and better than all, with the French 
jines berbes, parsley, chives, chervil, and tarragon. But you can 
use your own discretion, and ring the changes as many times 
as your herb garden will allow. 


LETTUCE, WILTED 


A queer hot American salad. Shred two cabbage lettuces 
into a hot salad bowl, and sprinkle them with salt and pep- 
per; mix with a fork and leave for about ten minutes. Fry 
some small pieces of bacon until they are crisp, then add a 
little vinegar. Bring to the boil, pour the whole thing over 
the lettuces, and serve, sprinkled if possible with chopped 
hard-boiled egg. 


MACEDOINE SALAD 


Cut into small pieces, a cooked beetroot, some cold French 
or runner beans, two ounces of asparagus tips (if in season), 
two tablespoonfuls of cooked green peas, a cold boiled carrot 
and a head of celery. Mix well together and bind with salad 
dressing. 


MEAT SALAD (1) 


Cut a quarter of a pound or so of cold cooked meat into 
dice, and do the same to a cooked beetroot. Mix with 


shredded lettuce and thinly sliced spring onion, and arrange 
in the salad bowl on some lettuce leaves, moistening the 
mixture with salad dressing. A garnish of tomatoes may be 
added, or of waxy cold potatoes. If no onions are available, 
add a few drops of onion flavouring to the dressing. 


MEAT SALAD (2) 


Any sort of cold meat can be used like this. Cut it into 
small pieces and put it into the salad bowl with half a beet- 
root cut in cubes, a peeled and cored apple also cubed, a few 
small bits of celery, a tomato or two cut up, some bits of cold 
potato, all seasoned with salt and pepper, and bound with 
salad dressing. 


MUSHROOM SALAD 


Wash and drain about half a pound of mushrooms, then 
peel them, cut them into fine shreds, and sprinkle them with 
salt and pepper. Put a cover over them while you prepare the 
rest of the salad by cutting three or four potatoes into small 
cubes, and lining a salad bow] with lettuce leaves. Now mix 
the mushrooms and potatoes together with some salad dress- 
ing, and arrange them on the bed of lettuce. 


NASTURTIUM LEAF SALAD 


These leaves are rather hot for some, but they make quite 
a good salad if dressed with salad dressing, and decorated, if 
you feel like it, with a ower or two from the plant. 


POTATO AND BACON SALAD 


Cut up into small pieces some potatoes boiled in their 
skins, and do it while they are still hot. Mix with a few 
rashers of fat bacon crisply fried and cut in small pieces, add- 
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ng the fat whi ch came from the frying. Mix in a warm salad 
bowl, adding a little vinegar and sprinkling with chopped 
parsley and, if possible, chopped chives or the green part of 
spring onions. 


POTATO AND CELERY SALAD (1) 


Mix together two cupfuls of cooked potato cubes, a cup 
of finely cut-up celery, and one apple, peeled and cored, cut 
in eighths and then sliced. Moisten with salad dressing, and 
garnish with a little of the green top of the celery, finely 
chopped. 


POTATO AND CELERY SALAD (2) 


Mix together two breakfastcupfuls of cold boiled potato 
cubes, a teacupful of finely cut celery, one apple peeled and 
cored and sliced, and enough salad dressing to bind. 


POTATO AND CARROT SALAD 


Dice cold cooked potatoes, mix them with chopped raw 
onion, dress them with salad dressing, and sprinkle with 
grated raw carrot. If onions cannot be had, add a few drops 
of onion flavouring to the dressing. 


POTATO AND CUCUMBER SALAD 


To a potato salad made with about half a dozen potatoes, 
add one thinly sliced cucumber. 


POTATO AND HARICOT BEAN SALAD 


Dice a pound of cooked potatoes, and put them into the 
salad bowl with four or five tablespoonfuls of haricot bearis, 
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and a seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix them well together, 
moisten with a thinnish salad dressing, and serve garnished 
with watercress. 


POTATO AND PEA SALAD 


To a plain potato salad (using about half a dozen potatoes) 
add a teacupful of cooked green peas. 


POTATO AND RADISH SALAD 


To a potato salad of half a dozen potatoes, add half a tea- 
cupful of sliced radishes. 


POTATO, CELERY, AND MEAT SALAD 


Shred up equal parts of cold meat, cooked potato, and raw 
celery, and mix together with salad dressing. Garnish with 
beetroot, if liked. 


POTATO, CELERY, AND RED CABBAGE 
SALAD 


Mix together half a pound of celery cut in dice, a pound of 
cooked potatoes cut in half-inch sided squares, and half a 
pound of well-drained pickled cabbage which you may pre- 
fer to blanch in boiling water for ten minutes, draining and 
cooling it before mixing with the other vegetables. Add a 
teaspoonful of minced onion or shallot, or add a little onion 
flavouring to the salad dressing with which you will now 
moisten this pleasant salad. 


POTATO SALAD (1) 


Mix together two breakfastcupfuls of cubed cold boiled 
potato, a few drops of onion flavouring and enough salad 
dressing to bind. Serve in a bowl or in nests of lettuce leaves, 
sprinkled at the last with a little parsley. 
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POTATO SALAD (2) 


A Swedish version. Take two breakfastcupfuls of cooked 
potatoes that have been put through the ricer, and mix them 
lightly with one cupful of chopped celery and (if you can 
manage it, though this is not absolutely essential) a teacupful 
of finely chopped nuts. Mix again very lightly with salad 
dressing, and serve. If you have a refrigerator, you will find 
that if you chill the potatoes after they have been riced, the 
mixing will be easier. 


POTATO SALAD (3) 


Boil the potatoes in their skins, and cut them in rings while 
they are still hot. Let them get cold, and then moisten them 
with salad dressing just before you want to eat them. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


POTATO SALAD (4) 


Make the potato salad according to your fancy, and use a 
salad dressing which you have mixed either with a purée of 
fresh cooked peas or a purée of tomatoes or tomato sauce. 


POTATO SALAD (5) 


Make the potato salad, but before dressing it mix with the 
potatoes some fincly chopped chives, or the green part of 
young spring onions, or a little finely chopped young raw 
leek, or use instead a few drops of onion flavouring in the 
dressing. 


POTATO SALAD (6) 


Mixed sliced boiled potatoes with slices of pickled cucum- 
ber, dress with salad dressing, arrange on lettuce leaves, and 
sprinkle, if possible, with chopped raw onion. 
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POTATO SALAD (7) 


Make an ordinary potato salad, but add to it a few, say 
half a dozen, anchovy fillets cut in small pieces. 


PIQUANT SALAD 


Slice four tomatoes, and arrange them ina ring on a bed of 
lettuce, sprinkling each slice with a little grated cheese. Now 
run a ribbon of salad dressing over them, and finally com- 
plete the salad with a ring of overlapping slices of cucumber. 
For something more substantial, sliced new potatoes could 
be used instead of the cucumber. 


RAW VEGETABLE SALAD 


Grate some raw carrot, beetroot, and turnip, keeping 
them separate. Chop up some onion and some parsley, also 
separately. (If you cannot use onion, then add a little onion 
flavouring to the dressing.) Mix these now all together, 
moistening them with salad dressing, and serving them ona 
green salad. A little cheese can be grated over, if liked. 


RED CABBAGE SALAD 


Shred a small red cabbage finely, and leave the shreds to 
soak in a half and half mixture of water and vinegar for about 
six hours. Then drain well, and mix in an apple peeled and 
cored and cut very small. Put this salad in the middle of the 
dish, and arrange round it a border of potato slices bound 
with salad dressing. 


ROMAN SALAD 


This might be tried by bee-keepers! Separate two Cos 
lettuces into small pieces, and dress them with vinegar sweet- 
ened with a very little honey. Sprinkle finely chopped onion 
ot chives over the salad when dressed. 


SALADE ANNA 


Cut a thick slice of tomato and put it on a bed of lettuce. 
Arrange round the tomato some celery and apple cut in very 
thin match-stick pieces and bound with salad dressing. 
Sprinkle the tomato only with chopped parsley. Serve a 
separate salad to each person. 


SALADE AUGUSTIN 


Make a salad with lettuce (Cos, if possible), quartered to- 
matoes, and cooked green peas. Dress with salad dressing to 
which you have added a few drops of Worcestershire sauce. 


SALADE CARMEN 


Mix together equal parts of chicory, celery, and beetroot 
all cut in strips about a quarter of an inch thick and three 
inches long. Moisten with salad dressing to which you have 
added enough tomato sauce or purée to make it a pleasant 
rosy colour. 


SALADE DE QUATRE SAISONS 


Make four compartments in the salad bowl of (1) sliced 
radishes, (2) shredded lettuce, (3) sliced cucumber, and (4) 
sliced tomato, Hand salad dressing. 


SALADE MANON 


Watercress leaves, mixed with cubes of cooked beetroot 
and cooked potato, on a bed of lettuce. The salad is dressed 
with salad dressing, and chopped chives or the green a of 
spring onions, are sprinkled over at the last. 


SALADE FRANC-COMTOISE 


Wash and dry a Cos lettuce, and tear it up in a salad bowl. 
Fry a little fat bacon cut into very smal] dice, and when these 
are crisp, pour them and their fat over the lettuce, which you 
have just previously dressed with pepper and a little vinegar. 


SALADE PAUVRE HOMME 


Make a potato salad (pages 41 and 42), and mix with it 
some cooked haricot beans and cooked cauliflowerets. 
Chopped parsley. 


SALADE PORTUGAISE 


Sliced tomatoes, watercress, finely chopped onions, and 
parsley. 


SALADE SICILIENNE 


See Salade Portugaise, and add cold potatoes and finely 
shredded celery as well. 


SALADE TOURANGELLE 


Cooked thin asparagus, French or runner beans, and thin 


strips of celery, tomatoes, and pickled gherkins, all bound 
with salad dressing. 


SALADE VITA 


Mix together equal parts of cold cooked potatoes and 
skinned tomatoes, both cut in small pieces. Dress with salad 
dressing, and finish by sprinkling with finely shredded 
celery. 
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SALSIFY SALAD (1) 


Dress the cold cooked salsify, sliced, with salad dressing, 
to which you have added some chopped herbs, or even only 
parsley. Some like to add a little anchovy essence to the 
dressing. 


SALSIFY SALAD (2) 


Known as Salade Angelo. Have ready some sliced cold sal- 
sify and slices of cucumber, and mix them together with 
salad dressing. Serve in a border of sliced tomatoes. 


SAUSAGE SALAD 


Dice some cold potatoes and cooked carrot, and mix with 
two good slices of breakfast sausage, shredded. Add a few 
cold peas, and dress with salad dressing. 


SEAKALE SALAD 


Cook and drain some seakale, and let it get cold. Then 
serve it either as it is, or cut up, and dressed with salad 
dressing. 


SPINACH SALAD (1) 


Mix some cooked spinach with salad dressing, adding, if 
you like the taste, a pinch of cinnamon or nutmeg. Pile a 
little of this mixture on crisp lettuce leaves, and it is ready. 


SPINACH SALAD (2) 


Prepare a quarter of a pound of spinach, and cut the leaves 
into very thin shreds. Mix these with a couple of spring 
onions, also thinly sliced, and mix with salad dressing. Serve 
garnished with slices or cubes of cooked beetroot. 
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SPINACH SALAD (3) 


Young spinach leaves can be used as a salad exactly like 
lettuce. Sometimes they are preferred when mixed with let- 
tuce in proportion to taste. 


SPRING SALAD 


Make a salad of lettuce and pieces of tomato. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, chervil, and tarragon, and add a table- 
spoonful of grated raw carrot. Bind lightly with salad dress- 
ing just before serving. 


SUMMER SALAD 


Shredded lettuce, mustard and cress, sliced radishes and 
sliced cucumber mixed in the desired proportions, and 
moistened with salad dressing. 


SWISS SALAD 


Shred up three tablespoonfuls of cold potato, two table- 
spoonfuls each of cooked carrot and beetroot, one table- 
spoonful of shredded raw apple, and one cooked fresh her- 
ring finely flaked. Mix lightly with a little salad dressing, and 
serve. 


TOMATO AND ARTICHOKE SALAD 


Cut cold Jerusalem artichokes into small dice, and cut the 
same quantity of skinned tomatoes into small pieces. Mix 
together with salad dressing, and serve sprinkled with 
chopped parsley, but not too much. 
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TOMATO AND CELERY SALAD 


Skin some tomatoes, and put them whole into a salad 
bow! or deep dish, with a little shredded celery. Cover with 
salad dressing, and sprinkle over three teaspoonfuls of 
capers or pickled nasturtium seeds. 


TOMATO AND MARROW SALAD 


Cook a vegetable marrow, but let it be a little firm when 
done, then slice it and cut it into small pieces. Slice also some 
skinned tomatoes. Arrange the tomato and marrow on a bed 
of lettuce or other green salad, pour salad dressing over the 
tomatoes and marrow, and sprinkle with chopped tarragon 
if possible, otherwise with parsley. 


TOMATO SALAD, FROZEN 


People with refrigerators may like to try this. Take two 
breakfastcupfuls of cold stewed tomatoes, or tinned toma- 
toes, and sweeten with three level dessertspoonfuls of sugar. 
Season with salt and cayenne pepper, rub through a sieve, 
and freeze either in the refrigerator drawer or in small 
moulds. Turn out when frozen, and serve on lettuce leaves, 


with salad dressing. 


TOMATO SALAD, STUFFED (1) 


Scoop out the inside of some large ripe tomatoes, and 
roughly chop the flesh, mixing it with small cooked green 
peas, salt and pepper, and moistening with salad dressing. 
Put this back inside the tomato shells, and sprinkle a little 
parsley on top. 
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TOMATO SALAD, STUFFED (2) 


Fill the scooped-out tomatoes with the tomato flesh and 
chopped apple and celery, bound as before with salad 
dressing. 


TOMATO SALAD, STUFFED (3) 


Rub the pulp from the insides of the tomatoes through a 
fine sieve, and use this to flavour some salad dressing with 
which you will dress small cubes of cooked potato for filling 
the hollow tomato-halves. 


TURNIP AND BEETROOT SALAD 


Cut slices of cooked turnip into strips, and do the same to 
some cooked beetroot. Put the mixture into a salad bowl, 
and pour some salad dressing over it, sprinkling with chopped 
parsley. 


TURNIP SALAD 


Even turnips, when extremely young, will make a good 
salad. Cut them in slices or dice after they have been cooked 
and well drained, bind them with salad dressing, and serve 
them in a bed of green salading, sprinkled with a little 
chopped parsley. 


VEGETABLE SALAD, MIXED (1) 


Dice a pound of cold new potatoes, two peeled and cored 
apples, and a few carrots, and mix with some sliced cooked 
beans and some cooked green peas. Moisten with salad 
dressing flavoured with onion, and serve with a green salad. 
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VEGETABLE SALAD, MIXED (2) 


Mix together a small cooked cauliflower divided into 
flowerets, and a breakfastcupful each of cooked diced carrot, 
cooked French or runner beans and cooked green peas. Bind 
with salad dressing, and serve alone or on a bed of green 
salad. 


VEGETABLE SALAD, MIXED (3) 


Take equal parts of cold potatoes, beetroot, and tomatoes; 
dice the potatoes and beetroot, and cut the tomatoes, skinned, 
into thin slices. Dress with salad dressing and serve sprinkled 
with chopped parsley and the green part of spring onions, or 
with chopped chives. 


WATERCRESS AND BEETROOT SALAD 


Arrange the watercress in a salad bow], and sprinkle it 
with cooked beetroot cut in small thin strips. Then pour 
over a little salad dressing, flavoured if possible with just a 
touch of unsweetened lemon flavouring. 


WATERCRESS SALAD (1) 


Simply dress plain watercress leaves with French dressing, 
if possible: otherwise use salad dressing, adding just a touch 
of unsweetened lemon juice to the dressing. 


WATERCRESS SALAD (2) 


Cut boiled potatoes into slices, and mix them with water- 
cress leaves. After dressing, sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


WATERCRESS SALAD (3) 


Some people like to add a few thin slices of sour apple to 
watercress salad, Dress as usual. It makes a pleasant change. 
$0 


WATERCRESS SALAD (4) 


A Swedish fashion. Mix the watercress with slices of peeled 
and cored apple. After dressing with salad dressing, sprinkle 
with a little chopped fennel and marjoram. 


WHITE AND RED CABBAGE SALAD 


Make two cabbage salads, one with white and one with 
red cabbage, and serve them ina salad bow], prettily arranged, 
in four sections of white and red. After the exclamations of 
delight and surprise at this novelty have died away, mix the 
two cabbages together with salad dressing, and serve. 


WHITE SALAD 


Slice a head of celery (white part only) and four or five 
cold waxy potatoes. Mix these with some just cooked sprigs 
of cauliflower and a little chopped onion. Bind with salad 
dressing, place in a bowl on a bed of lettuce, and garnish 
with a few cauliflowerets kept back for the purpose. If no 
onion, then add a touch of onion flavouring to the dressing. 


WINTER SALAD (1) 


Dice two peeled and cored apples, a small cooked beet- 
root, and a little onion, and mix them with salad dressing. 
Serve sprinkled with chopped parsley. If no onion, add onion 
flavouring to the dressing. 


WINTER SALAD (2) 


Equal quantities of raw celery cut in inch strips, cold 
cooked carrots, and turnips cut in small dice. Season with 
chopped parsley and chives (if available), and mix with a 
salad dressing. 
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WINTER SALAD (3) 


Cut some white celery hearts into thin strips about two 
inches long, and do the same with some cooked beetroot. 
Mix with watercress leaves, using two parts of the water- 
ctess to one part each of the other ingredients. Dress with 
oil and vinegar if possible, but otherwise with some other 
salad dressing. 


WINTER SALAD (4) 


Cut a pound of cooked potatoes into dice, and mix these 
together with a teacupful of grated carrot, a small onion 
chopped finely and half a teacupful of shredded celery, 
moistening with a little salad dressing. Serve in a border of 
drained pickled cabbage. If no onion, use onion flavouring 
in the dressing. 


WINTER SALAD (5) 


Dice some cooked potato, carrot, and turnip and raw 
apple, and chop up some celery. Mix all together, and bind 
with a salad dressing to which you have added a few drops 
of onion flavouring. 


YORKSHIRE SALAD 


Chop up very finely some lettuce, spring onions, and mint, 
and after putting them into the salad bowl, add some granu- 
lated sugar and vinegar to taste. Mix well, and leave until the 
sugar has dissolved. 
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SALAD ACCOMPANIMENTS 


The Americans have a number of cunning ways of eking 
out their salads, and here are a few recipes for accompani- 
ments which could be eaten with them. 


CHEESE CRACKERS (1) 


Cream two ounces of margarine, and add a few drops of 
onion flavouring and a tablespoonful (level) of grated cheese. 
Use this to spread fairly generously between unsweetened 
wafers, pressing them lightly together. 


CHEESE CRACKERS (2) 


Arrange cream crackers or thin Captain biscuits in a bak- 
ing-tin, brush each over with a little melted margarine, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, and bake until the cheese melts. 


CHEESE PASTRIES 


Roll out some pastry, cut it into rounds or other attractive 
shapes, and sprinkle each with a little grated cheese before 
baking. 


CHEESE STICKS 


Cut bread sticks in halves lengthwise, spread thinly with 
margarine, sprinkle with grated cheese seasoned with salt 
and cayenne, and bake until delicately browned. 
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CHEESE STRAWS 


Roll out some pastry a quarter of an inch thick, and 
sprinkle half of it with grated cheese mixed with a little salt 
and cayenne pepper. Fold the pastry over, pressing the edges 
firmly together, fold it once again, pat, and roll out a quarter 
of an inch thick. Sprinkle with more cheese, and do as be- 
fore, repeating twice. Cut in strips five inches long by a quar- 
ter of an inch wide, and bake in a hot oven for about eight 
minutes. 


DRIED EGG GARNISH 


Failing hard-boiled egg, a nourishing garnish can be en- 
gineered in the following way. Mix a level tablespoonful of 
dried egg powder with two tablespoonfuls of water, milk, or 
cream and steam this in a small greased mould until it is set, 
which will take about ten minutes. When this is cold, cut it 
into slices or cubes, and use in place of the familiar hard- 
boiled egg. The egg mixture can be flavoured with herbs, 
curry powder, tomato purée or anchovy essence, if desired, 
according to the nature of the salad which it is to accompany. 


FRIED CHEESE BALLS 


Mix a breakfastcupful of grated cheese with a teaspoonful 
of flour, a pinch of salt, and a touch of cayenne pepper. Beat 
two egg-whites stiffly, and add them to the first mixture. 
Shape into small balls, roll in fine dry bread-crumbs, and fry. 


TOASTED CHEESE ROLLS 


Cut some bread as thinly as possible, spread it with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of grated cheese and margarine worked 
well together and seasoned with salt and pepper, preferably 
paprika, and roll up each piece of bread like a Swiss roll. 
Then toast them. — 
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SALAD DRESSINGS 


Everyone knows, or can easily find out, how to make a 
French Dressing or a Mayonnaise sauce, but the trouble is 
that those who have oil (lucky few!) have no eggs, and those 
who produce eggs from their own hens have no oil. The only 
solution seems to be a dressing which needs neither eggs nor 
oil, and I hope the following selection of dressings will solve 
the particular problem of each user of this little book. 


MAYONNAISE WITHOUT OIL 


Mix together two tablespoonfuls of plain flour, one and a 
half teaspoonfuls of mustard flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 
Then, in a double saucepan, add to this mixture a tablespoon- 
ful of melted margarine, the well-beaten yolk of an egg, half 
a breakfastcupful of milk and a quarter of a breakfastcupful 
of vinegar. Stir over a low heat until the mixture thickens, 
then allow it to get cold. Now fold in the stiffly whisked 
white of the egg, and keep in a covered jar in a cool place 
until wanted. 


MAYONNAISE WITHOUT EGG 


Peel and mash a small potato which has been baked or 
steamed in its jacket, add a small teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard and salt to taste, and then, gradually, a little vinegar, 
beating the mixture well. Finally, beat in slowly, just under a 
quarter of a pint of salad oil. 


AMERICAN BOILED DRESSING 


Mix together just under a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard flour, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, three des- 
sertspoonfuls of flour, and a few grains of cayenne pepper, 
and add very slowly a slightly beaten egg, three dessertspoon- 
fuls of butter, three-quarters of a breakfastcupful of milk, 
and a quarter of a breakfastcupful of vinegar. Stir and cook 
in a double saucepan until the mixture begins to thicken, 
then strain and cool. (All spoonfuls are level.) 


BOILED DRESSING 


In a small basin mix a teaspoonful of flour, a teaspoonful 
of mustard flour and salt, pepper and sugar to taste with a 
whole beaten egg, and then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
salad oil. Now add by degrees a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water, stirring all the time, and then vinegar to taste. Cook 
in the basin over boiling water until the mixture thickens. 


SALAD DRESSING (1) 


Mix two teaspoonfuls of cornflour with a saltspoonful 
each of salt, pepper, sugar, and mustard flour, and stir to a 
smooth paste with a quarter of a pint of water. Stir until it 
boils, and then, off the fire, add half an ounce of margarine, a 
taw egg-yolk, and enough vinegar to flavour to your taste. 


SALAD DRESSING (2) 


Make half a pint of well-flavoured coating sauce, and add 
to it a tablespoonful of vinegar into which you have well 
mixed a saltspoonful each of salt, pepper, sugar, and mustard 
flour. When well amalgamated, continue to add more vin- 
egar until you have the flavour you want. 
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SALAD DRESSING (3) 


Make a paste with a dessertspoonful of minced onion, the 
same of chopped fresh tarragon (or a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar), a teaspoonful of salt, and half a saltspoonful of 
cayenne pepper. Add half a pint of unsweetened condensed 
milk, and then beat in by slow degrees about a dozen drops 
of vinegar. This will keep for some time. 


SALAD DRESSING (4) 


Melt a good walnut of margarine and stir in a dessert- 
spoonful of flour. When perfectly smooth, add salt and pep- 
per. Make a sauce with a scant half-pint of milk and water, 
bringing it slowly to the boil, and boiling for about five 
minutes. Now add a teaspoonful of made mustard and five 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. This can be bottled when cold. 


SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT OIL OR EGG (1) 


Mix together a tablespoonful of sugar, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of made mustard in a small 
basin; then add the contents of a small tin of condensed milk 
(unsweetened) by degrees, and then stir in a teacupful or less 
of vinegar, adding it drop by drop to prevent it from curd- 
ling. When thoroughly amalgamated, pour into clean dry 
bottles and cork down, when it should keep for several weeks 
in a cool place. 


SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT OIL OR EGG (2) 


Mix to a smooth paste in a double saucepan, three- 
quarters of an ounce of margarine and the same amount of 
flour, seasoning with salt and pepper. Then stir in slowly half 
a pint of milk, stir until the sauce boils, and then simmer for 
a few minutes. Finally, when cool, stir in carefully a table- 
spoonful of melted margarine, and vinegar to your taste. 
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SALAD DRESSING (FOR STORING) 


Mix together half a teaspoonful each of made mustard and 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and half an ounce 
of sugar with a beaten egg, and then add a quarter of a pint 
of milk. Cook in a double saucepan until the mixture thickens 
then add three-quarters of an ounce of butter and an eighth 
of a pint of vinegar. Bottle when cool. 


SALAD DRESSING (FOR STORING) 


Pound three hard-boiled egg-yolks, season with salt, pep- 
per, and mustard, and mix well together. Now add slowly a 
small teacupful of vinegar, mix well again and lastly stir in a 
tin of condensed milk. Bottle and cork lightly: dilute with a 
little water when using. 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING (FOR STORING) 


Mix together two ounces of margarine, two ounces of 
flour, half an ounce of cornflour, and a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard flour. When well blended, add three and a half teacup- 
fuls of hot, but not boiling, milk, and stirring add two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a teaspoonful of salt, spoonfuls being 
level. Now boil gently stirring all the time, until the mixture 
is quite smooth; cool, and stir in a well-beaten egg, cooking 
gently again for a few minutes longer, but be careful that it 
does not boil again. Let it get cold, and then flavour with 
vinegar to your taste. This dressing keeps well. 
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VARIATIONS ON SALAD 
DRESSINGS 


CHUTNEY DRESSING 


Add to one cup of salad dressing a tablespoonful of chut- 
ney, and stir until well mixed. 


CHEESE DRESSING 


Add to a teacupful of salad dressing a third of a breakfast- 
cupful of grated cheese, and salt and pepper to taste. 


CHILLI DRESSING 


Add to a teacupful of dressing half a teacupful of chilli 
sauce, three dessertspoonfuls of vinegar, three teaspoonfuls 
of Worcestershire sauce and a good teaspoonful of chopped 
chives. 


CURRY DRESSING 


Blend into your salad dressing as much curry powder, or 
curry paste, as your palate demands. 


HORSERADISH DRESSING 


Mix with the salad dressing an adequate proportion of 
finely grated horseradish or of bottled horseradish sauce. 
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MUSTARD DRESSING 


Add to your dressing as much made mustard as your 
palate dictates. This is better if the mustard is made with one 
of the herb vinegars, for example, tarragon vinegar, instead 
of water. 


PICKLE DRESSING 


To a teacupful of salad dressing, add a teaspoonful each 
of ketchup and chopped parsley and two tablespoonfuls of 
mixed sweet pickles. 


RED SALAD DRESSING 


Colour the salad dressing with tomato juice, tomato sauce 
or purée or red vegetable colouring. 


SAVOURY DRESSING 


Toa teacupful of the dressing add an eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful each of dry mustard, paprika pepper, and Worcestershire 


Sauce. 
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SALAD HERBS 


There is one very simple way of transforming a quite ordi- 
nary salad (provided that it is of a suitable kind) into a thing 
of charm and originality. This is by the use of fresh herbs, 
which those with a herb garden will have immediately to 
hand, while those without one, and even without a garden, 
can grow quite easily in border or in boxes. There are a num- 
ber of good books about herb-growing to be had, and I do 
not propose to go further into that question here, but I shall 
indicate at the end of this chapter a few of the salad herbs 
which could quite easily be grown by the townsman in pots, 
wooden boxes, or even window-boxes. What we ate con- 
cerned with now, is how the more common garden herbs 
can be used for beautifying our salads and making them even 
more delicious and appetizing. I will take the herbs in their 
alphabetical order, but before doing so I would like to make 
one or two preliminary remarks. 

By far the simplest and most comprehensive mixture of 
herbs (and by comprehensive I mean most suitable for the 
largest number of different salads) is the mixture known in 
French cookery as fines herbes. This consists of equal parts of 
chopped parsley, chives, chervil, and tarragon, and in my 
opinion forms nearly the perfect combination of flavours for 
this purpose. A simple mixture of chives and parsley is better 
than nothing, and if chives are missing, then the green part 
of very young spring onions could be used—‘ onion threads’, 
they are called in the elderly cookery books of the nineteenth 
century. But if possible the full mixture should be used, 
though the proportions can be varied according to personal 
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taste, since some dislike the rather definite flavours of cher- 
vil and tarragon. 

Although they cannot be classed as herbs, it might be as 
well to say hete that spinach and sorrel finely shredded are 
often added to salads, and if they do not make very much 
difference to the flavour, they certainly enhance their nutri- 
tive value. 


Axecost (CostMAryY). The finely chopped leaves of this 
plant are sometimes included in salads with pleasant and 
original effect. They should, however, be used sparingly. 


* Bato. This is sometimes used in salads, but should be used 
very sparingly indeed, as its flavour is somewhat potent. 


BasiL. This herb, which is one of the flavourings peculiar 
to sausages, has a special affinity with tomatoes, and no to- 
mato salad should be served without a very little finely 
minced basil in it, that is, if basil is to be had. Dried basil, by 
the way, makes all the difference to a tomato sauce. 


CueErvit. This lace-like plant is generally used only among 
the fines herbes described above, but some like it alone. Its 
tiny delicate leaves are extremely decorative. 


Curves. This pleasant little substitute for the onion can be 
used in any way that the onion is employed. The leaves only 
are used, and chopped up finely. 


Diu. The flavour of this plant is familiar to most of us 
from the nursery upwards, and in adult years reminds us of 
fennel. It can be used in the same way as this last, especially 
in fish salads. 


FENNEL. Not much used nowadays, this herb was more 
popular in a sauce for fish than parsley. It can be used 
chopped in a salad, but with discretion, more particularly in 
a salad containing fish. For a salmon salad, a suspicion of 
chopped fennel is ideal. 
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Minr, This is often a bit too powerful for a salad herb, but 
a fine sprinkling of mint in a carrot or a potato salad makes a 
change, and a dressing for lettuce made with mint vinegar is 
sometimes quite deliciously refreshing. 


Pars.ey. There is little to be said about this except that it 
should be eaten and not used as a decoration, and one of the 
good things about our new war dietary is that it may have 
taught us to do this. Apart from its multitudinous uses, it is 
one of the fines herbes. 


TARRAGON. One of the fines herbes: mostly known as a 
component of the famous tarragon vinegar (see page 66). 


The herbs described on the previous pages are those more 
commonly found in our gardens, and sometimes in the shops, 
but there is no reason why you should not experiment on 
your own with various mixtures of these and other more 
pungent herbs. But always keep in mind that this garnish 
should only be an enhancement of the salad you are making, 
and should never provide the main flavour and become a 
fresh edition of those dreadful packets of dried herbs whose 
flavour dominates any dish in which it has the misfortune to 
take part. Quite a large number of garden herbs are suitable 
for salad garnishing, Alecost or Costmary, Marjoram, Sweet 
Cicely, Lovage, Burnet, Balm, Winter and Summer Savoury, 
Rue, Thyme, and even Sage: but these should be used so 
sparingly that only a suspicion of their flavours should, as 
Sydney Smith wrote of onion ‘half-suspected, animate the 
whole’. 

The more adventurous and decorative-minded will use 
flowers in their salads, as was popular in the seventeenth 
century and earlier: Rose petals, Nasturtium, Borage with its 
cucumbery flavour, Marigolds, Bergamot, Anchusa, and so 
on. But this is hardly serious, though the effect may be very 


gay and pretty. 
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THE MINIATURE HERB 
GARDEN 


For those without gardens, a supply of pots or a window- 
box or two are quite sufficient to provide enough herbs for 
general use in a small household. These are the herbs I should 
counsel growing. 


ParsEy. Sow if you like, but perhaps the transplantation 
of a few young plants is more satisfactory, as they start grow- 
ing right away. By the way, I have never found the super- 
stition about transplanting parsley being unlucky borne out 
by fact. Keep the plants well picked to encourage growth, 
but not picked too hard, and pick out any flowering heads 
that may appear. 


Tyme. Usually better to keep this in a pot of its own, as 
it prefers a slightly different soil to other herbs. In the 
absence of lemons, see if you can get a plant of lemon thyme 
as well as common thyme. 


CHERVIL. This grows like parsley. 


Mrnr. Once this is established, you will have no difficulty 
with it at all, so long as you keep it moist. 


MaryoraM. Like thyme. Get Pot Marjoram, as this is a 
perennial. 


SAGE. Irrepressible. 


Curves. Three or four clumps of these will provide you 
with enough choppings for the summer. By putting a piece 
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of glass over their pot or box in the late winter, you will be 
able to hasten the appearance of the little spiky leaves. 


Corn SALAD. If you have room, grow some of this as a 
winter salad. It grows easily, and does not take up too much 
room. Sow in August for a winter supply. 


DANDELION. In the miniature herb garden room may oc-’ 
casionally be found for a dandelion root transplanted into a 
pot. When this has settled down, and begins to grow again, 
put a tile or stone over the top of the pot and let the dande- 
lion leaves blanch. You will find that they will provide a 
salad not unlike our old friend chicory or endive. A succes- 
sion of plants can be kept growing in the pot or pots, and so 
always be ready to-provide a green salad at a moment’s no- 
tice, 


SorRREL. If you like the pleasantly astringent flavour of a 
little sorrel in a salad, you should certainly make room for a 
plant or two in a pot or box. The broad-leaved sorrel is the 
best to get, and there is no reason why, with a minimum of 
cate, you should not be able to gather a few leaves all the 
year round. 


HERB VINEGARS 


Another pleasant way of varying salads is to use a herb 
vinegar instead of a plain one, and there is a good dea] more 
to be said for this nowadays when wine vinegar 1s unobtain- 
able and distilled malt vinegar very scarce. Here are one or 
two recipes for these vinegars, which are quite simple to make. 


Mrxep Hers VineGar (1). Slightly crush two handfuls of 
tarragon and one of chervil, and put them into a large jar 
with a good-sized clove of garlic and three large bottles of 
vinegar. Cover the jar closely, and leave the herbs to infuse 
for ten to twelve days. Then strain through muslin, and re- 
bottle. If garlic is disliked, then leave it out. 


Mrxep Herp VINEGAR (2). Crush up an ounce each of 
chives, shallots, tarragon, winter savoury, and balm, and a 
few sprigs of mint. Put them into a jar with a quart of vin- 
egar, cover closely, and leave to infuse for a fortnight. Strain 
through muslin, and re-bottle. 


TARRAGON VINEGAR. Pick the leaves off the stalks of the 
tarragon, weigh four ounces of them and put them into a jar 
with a quart of vinegar. Cork and leave for a fortnight; then 
strain and bottle again. (/Vo/e. Gather the tarragon leaves 
before the plants begin to flower, and see that there has been 
no rain on them for at least two days.) 


Mint VINEGAR. Crush some fresh mint leaves, and loosely 
fill a jar with them, Fill the jar with vinegar, cork it up or 
cover it closely, and leave in a cool place for a fortnight. 
Then strain, and bottle again. 
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CHERVIL VINEGAR. Make in the same way as the Tarragon 
Vinegar above. 


Basit VINEGAR. Make in the same way as Mint Vinegar 
above. 


Other useful flavoured vinegars are: 


CHILLI VINEGAR. Cut some small red peppers (chillies) in 
halves, leaving the pips, and fill some bottles a quarter full 
with them. Fill up with cooled boiled vinegar, cork tightly 
and store. 


CELERY VINEGAR. Crush or pound an ounce of celery seed, 
put it into a jar and pour over it a pint of vinegar which has 
been boiled with a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of sugar. 
Leave to cool, then cover closely, and keep in a warm place 
for three weeks. Then strain and cork down well. 


GARLIC VINEGAR. Chop two ounces of skinned garlic 
cloves finely, and add them to a quart of vinegar with a little 
salt. Cork and leave for a fortnight, shaking now and then. 
Strain, and store in small bottles, and use with discretion] 
Some like to add a few cloves. 


HORSERADISH VINEGAR. Puta quarter of a pound of grated 
horseradish into a jar with half an ounce of chopped shallot, 
a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Pour 
over a quart of boiled vinegar, cover closely and leave for a 
fortnight, stirring each day with a wooden spoon. Strain 
through butter-muslin, bring to the boil and leave until cool, 
then bottle. 


SHALLOT VINEGAR. Put eight shallots, cup up, into a 
bottle; fill up with vinegar, cork well and leave for a month. 
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SALADS 


Alsatian, 15 
Apple and Beetroot, 15 

and Cabbage Coleslaw, 21 

and Carrot, 23 

and Celeriac, 15 

and Celery, 28 

and Chicory, 30 

and Fish, 33 

and French Bean, 31 

and Tomato, 15 

and Walnut, 16 

Celery and Cabbage, 21 

and lindive, 28 

Artichoke, 16 

and Potato, 16 

and Tomato, 47 

Bean and Tomato, 16 
Asparagus, 16 

and Cauliflower, 25 
Bacon and Potato, 39 
Baked Bean, 17 
Baked Potato (1), 17 
Baked Potato (2), 17 
Baked Potato (3), 17 
Barcelona, 17 
Bean and Green Pea, 35 

Baked, 17 

Broad, 20 

Mixed, 17 

Tomato and Artichoke, 16 
Beef, 18 
Beetroot (1 and 2), 19 
Beetroot (3), 20 

and Apple, 15 

and Chicory (1 and 2), 18 

and Corn Salad, 30 

and Cucumber, 18 

and Dandelion, 18, 31 

and Haricot Beans, 19 

and Horseradish, 19 


and Mint, 19 

and Onion, 19 

and Turnip, 49 

and Watercress, 50 

Lettuce and Onion, 37 
Beggar’s, 20 
Broad Bean, 20 
Broccoli, 20 
Brussels Sprouts, 20 
Butter Bean, 21 
Cabbage (1 to 5), 22 
Cabbage (6), 23 

and Apple Coleslaw, 21 

and Carrot, 21 

and Celery, 21 

and Tomato, 21 

Celery and Applic, 21 
Cardinals, 22 
Carrot (1 to 3), 24 
Carrot (4 and 5), 25 

and Apple, 2 

and Cabbage, 21 

and Mint, 23 

and Pea, 23 

and Potato, 23, 40 

and Radish, 24 

and Raisin, 24 

Celery and Pea, 24 
Cauliflower (1 to 5), 26 
Cauliflower (6 to 8), 27 

and Asparagus, 25 

and Tomato, 25 
Celeriac, 28 

(Salade Waldorf), 27 

and Apple, 15 

and Potato, 27 
Celery, 29 

Leaf, 29 

and Apple, 28 

and Cabbage, 21 
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SALADS—contd. 


Beetroot (3) and Cheese, 28 
and Potato (1 and 2), go 
and Tomato, 48 
and Walnut, 28 
Cabbage and Apple, 21 
Carrot and Pea, 24 
Endive and Apple, 28 


Potato and Red Cabbage, go 


Cheese, 30 

and Celery, 28 

and Parsnip, 29 

and Tomato (1 and 2), 2 

and Tomato (3), 30 
Chicory and Apple, 30 

and Bectroot (1 and 2), 18 

and Haricot Bean, 30 
Chiffonade, 30 
Corn Salad and Beetroot, 30 
Creole Vegetable, 31 
Cucumber and Beetroot, 18 

and Fish, 33 

and Potato, 40 
Dandelion, 31 

and Beetroot, 18, 31 

and Lettuce, 31 
Dutch Autumn, 31 
Iindive, 32 

Celery and Apple, 28 
English, 32 
English Winter, 32 
Farmhouse, 32 
Fish (1 and 2), 33 
Fish (3 to 5), 34 

and Apple, 33 

and Cucumber, 33 
Flemish, 34 
French Bean, 35 

and Apple, 34 

and Potato, 35 

Green Pea, 35 

' and Bean, 35 

and Sorrel, 36 
Haricot Bean, 36 

and Beetroot, 19 

and Chicory, 30 

and Potato, 40 
Horseradish and Beetroot, 19 


Italian (1 and 2), 36 
Kohl Rabi, 36 
Leek, 37 
and Tomato, 37 
Lentil, 37 
Lettuce, 38 
and Dandelion, 31 
and Sorrel, 37 
Beetroot apd Onion, 37 
Wilted, 38 
Macedoinc, 38 
Marrow and Tomato, 48 
Meat (1), 38 
Meat (2), 39 
Potato and Celery, 41 
Mint and Beetroot, 19 
and Carrot, 23 
Mushroom, 39 
Nasturtium Leaf, 39 
Onion and Beetroot, 18 
Beetroot 
and Lettuce, 37 
Parsnip and Cheese, 2 
Pea and Carrot, 23 
and Potato, 41 
Carrot and Celery, 23 
Piquant, 43 
Potato (1), 41 
Potato (2 to 6), 42 
Potato (7), 43 
and Artichoke, 16 
and Bacon, 39 
and Carrot, 23, 40 
and Celeriac, 27 
and Celery (1 and 2), 40 
and Cucumber, 40 
and French Bean, 33 
and Haricot Bean, 40 
and Pea, 41 
and Radish, 41 
Baked (1 to 3), 17 
Celery and Meat, 41 
and Red Cabbage, 41 
Radish and Carrot, 24 
and Potato, 41 
Raisin and Carrot, 24 
Raw Vegetable, 43 


SALADS—conéd. 


Red Cabbage, 43 
Potato and Celery, 41 

Roman, 43 

Salade Anna, 44 
Augustin, 44 
Carmen, 44 
De Quatre Saisons, 44 
Lorette, 30 
Manon, 44 
Frane-comtoise, 45, 
Paunvre Homme, 45 
Portugatse, 45 
Nictlienne, 45 
Tourangelle, 45 
lta, 45 
Kaldarf, 24 

Salsify (1 and 2), 46 

Sausage, 46 

Seakale, 46 

Sotrel and Haricot Bean, 36 
and Lettuce, 37 

Spinach (1 and 2), 46 

Spinach (3), 47 

Spring, 47 

Summer, 47 

Swiss, 47 


Tomato and Apple, 15 
and Artichoke, 47 
and Cabbage, 21 - 
and Cauliflower, 25 
and Celery, 48 
and Cheese (1, 2, and 3), 29 
and Leek, 37 
and Marrow, 48 
Bean and Artichoke, 16 
Frozen, 48 
Stuffed (1), 48 
Stuffed (2 and 3), 49 
Turnip, 49 
and Bectroot, 49 
Vegetable, Mixed (1), 49 
Mixed (2 and 3), 50 
Raw, 43 
Walnut and Apple, 16 
and Celery, 28 
Watercress (1 to 3), 50 
Watercress (4), 51 
White, 51 
White and Red Cabbage, 51 
Winter (1 and 2), 51 
Winter (3 to 5), §2 
Yorkshire, 52 


SALAD ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Cheese Crackers (1), 53 

Cheese Crackers (2), 53 

Cheese Pastries, 53 
Sticks, 53 


Straws, 54 
Dried Egg Garnish, 54 
Fried Cheese Balls, 5 4 
Toasted Cheese Rolls, 5 4 


SALAD DRESSINGS 


American Boiled Dressing, 56 


Boiled Dressing, 56 


Cooked Dressing (for Storing), 58 
Mayonnaise without Egg, 55 


without Oil, 55 


Salad Dressing (1 and 2), 56 
Salad Dressing (3 and 4), 57 
for Storing (1 and 2), 58 
without Oil or Egg (1 and 2), 
57 


VARIATIONS ON SALAD DRESSINGS 


Chutney, 59 
Cheese, 59 
Chilli, 59 


Curry, 59 
Horseradish, 59 


Mustard, 60 
Pickle, 60 
Red, 60 
Savoury, 60 


SALAD HERBS 


Alecost, 62 Dill, 62 

Balrn, 62 Fennel, 62 
Basil, 62 Fines Herbes, 61 
Chervil, 62 Mint, 63 
Chives, 62 Parsley, 63 
Costmary, 62 Tarragon, 63 


THE MINIATURE HERB GARDEN 


s 


Chervil, 64 Mint, 64 
Chives, 64 Parsley, 64 
Corn Salad, 65 Sage, 64 
Dandelion, 65 Sorrel, 65 
Marjoram, 64 Thyme, 64 


HERB VINEGARS 


Basil, 67 Mint, 66 
Celery, 67 Mixed (1), 66 
Chilli, 67 Mixed (2), 66 
Chervil, 67 Shallot, 67 
Garlic, 67 Tarragon, 66 


Horseradish, 67 
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